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Improving Ability to Interpret 


Educational Data 
By JAMES D. TELLER 


LL teachers should be concerned with the growth of the 
A interpretative ability of their students. This ability is 
of particular concern to history teachers. Any historical 
treatment is an interpretation of facts reported with the mean- 
ings of a particular historian. These facts and their interpreta- 
tions not only should enable the student to reconstruct and to 
relive past human experience, but also should assist him in an 
understanding of present problems. Thus, it is essential that 
students be experienced in the techniques involved in the search 
for facts, in the reporting of facts, and in the interpretation of 
their meanings. 

Two types of experiences were provided for two groups of 
students who were regularly enrolled in the basic course in the 
history of education in the College of Education, Ohio State 
University, during the spring quarter of 1939. One section of 
40 unselected students was composed of 4 graduate students, 
20 Seniors, 15 Juniors, and one Sophomore. This group 
attended class five days each week for ten weeks. The class- 
work for a week consisted of two lectures by the instructor, two 
periods during which individual students presented oral reports 
on special problems, and one period of open forum discussion. 
This group will be designated the conventional group. 

Another section of 40 unselected students included one 
graduate student, 13 Seniors, 24 Juniors, and two Sophomores. 
This group also attended class five days each week for ten 
weeks. The classwork for a week consisted of two lectures by 
the instructor, one period of open forum discussion, one period 
of panel discussion, and one period specifically devoted to group 
thinking in the interpretation of historical data. This group 
will be designated the experimental group. 
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Both groups used the same syllabus, had access to the same 
books, and were taught by the same instructor. The lectures 
were intended to survey the unit of study for a particular week, 
while the discussions were intended to explore individual prob- 
lems related to the unit and to use them in developing the unit. 
The units were constructed in advance by the instructor and 
centered around certain major aspects of our culture in their 
relations to education. Each unit was developed chronologically 
in relation to a fundamental current issue. The entire group of 
ten units tended to develop in chronological sequence. 


N ORDER to evaluate the ability of the two groups to interpret 
data a series of ten tests on the interpretation of data were 
constructed. The data for these tests were chosen so as to 
parallel the units of study and to represent different types of 
data. The data included a selection from the Protagoras of 
Plato describing the training of an Athenian schoolboy, a quota- 
tion from the De Ratione Studii of Erasmus in which a method 
of curriculum development is proposed, the Massachusetts Law 
of 1647, the prefatory letter to the De Revolutionibus Orbium 
Celestium of Copernicus, two conflicting estimates of Rousseau’s 
views, a passage from Froebel’s The Education of Man, a quo- 
tation from Dewey’s How We Think, a table presenting some 
enrollment statistics for American schools, a map containing 
indices of educational efficiency and of educational expenditures 
for each state, and a graph showing the participation of church 
and state in the support of English schools. 

For each of the ten pieces of data a list of interpretative 
statements was formulated. Some of these statements could 
be affirmed or negated by the data since they were statements 
which cited specific parts of the data, involved calculations 
within the data, summarized the data, recognized a trend within 
the data, regrouped the data, picked out ranges of the data, and 
so forth. The student was instructed to mark each statement 
as T (true) or F (false) according to its truth or falsity on the 
basis of the data. A second kind of statement required the stu- 
dent to extrapolate beyond the data or to interpolate between 
the facts of the data. The student was requested to mark each 
statement as PT (probably true) or PF (probably false) accord- 
ing to its probable truth or probable falsity on the basis of the 
trend suggested by the data. A third kind of statement required 
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the student to mark conclusions 7D which had insufficient data 
to support them. A sample test is given here: 


Women were given the right to vote in England in 1918 and in the 
United States in 1920. 


T a) Women in the United States received the right to vote after 
a those in England. 
PT 6b) More women in England voted in 1920 than in 1910. 
ID c) Women in France received the right to vote in 1920. 


PF ad) More women in England voted in 1910 than in 1920. 
_F  e) Women in the United States received the right to vote before 
those in England. 

Not only were statements made to represent the categories 
already mentioned, but they were also selected so that the ratio 
of true-false, probably true-false, and insufficient-data state- 
ments would be 2:4:4 respectively. This arrangement was 
effected so as to enable the student to respond twice as fre- 
quently in the areas of probable truth-falsity and insufficient 
data as in the area of truth-falsity. 

During the first two days of the quarter the entire series of 
ten tests was administered to both the conventional and the 
experimental groups. The tests were scored according to a key 
prepared by a committee of six teachers in the department of 


education. Four raw scores on each test were computed for each 
student as follows: 


Total score (TOT score).—These numbers show the general accuracy 
of the student in judging interpretations of the test. A high score 
indicates that the student has been successful in recognizing the relative 
values of the test items. 

Score on probably true and probably false statements (PTF score).— 
These numbers show the general accuracy of the student in judging 
only those statements which must be qualified as probably true or 
probably false. A high score is indicative of the student’s ability to 
make warranted extrapolations and interpolations from the data. 

Score on insu fficient-data statements (ID score).—These numbers show 
the general accuracy of the student in recognizing only those state- 
ments which in reality have insufficient evidence to support them. A 
high score indicates that the student realizes the limits of the data. 

Score on true and false statements (TF score).—These numbers show 
the general accuracy of the student in recognizing only those state- 
ments which are obviously true or false. A high score indicates the 
ability of the student to judge statements which are true and those 
which are false. 
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These raw scores were totaled for the ten tests, and four per- 
centage scores were then calculated from the total raw scores 
on the ten tests. 

The incorrect responses were then tabulated. The errors 
were classified into three categories. From the total tabulations 
for the ten tests in each category three additional percentage 
scores were calculated. The meanings of these scores may be 
summarized as follows: 


Caution score (CA score).—These numbers show some measure of the 
student’s disposition to judge an entirely true statement as only prob- 
ably true or as based on insufficient data, or to judge an entirely false 
statement as only probably false or as based on insufficient data. A 
high score shows a tendency to be cautious in interpreting data to the 
extent of failing to make full use of the available evidence. 

Crudeness score (CR score).—These numbers show some measure of 
the student’s disposition to call something false which the data would 
support as true, or to call something false which the data would sup- 
port as probably true, or vice versa. A high score indicates a tendency 
to be crude in interpreting data to the extent of failing to recognize 
obvious facts. 

Rashness score (RA score ).—These numbers show some measure of the 
student’s disposition to be more certain than the available data would 
justify. A high score indicates a tendency to be rash in interpreting 
data to the extent of going beyond the data. 


O ATTEMPT was made to equate the students in the experi- 

mental group with those in the conventional group; how- 

ever, certain data were available whereby the two groups could 

be compared. A statistical comparison of the two groups is 
presented in the following table: 


Mean Santen’ 
Deviation 
Ohio College Association intelligence percentile: 
Comventanmal Bren... 5... cic kien 74.8 23.34 
Eaperementel QPOED. . «666s sc ceiane- 7337 23.76 
Ohio College Association reading percentile: 
SIN 55 SSN ag Oda ee 73.5 25.25 
Experimental Qr0ep..... 22. 2. ween. . 64.3 22.46 
Interpretation-of-data pretest score: 
Experimental group................ ; 58.4 9.68 
SIND III 5 sk cbs EGGERS esd on 59-4 10.19 


The means of the conventional group were higher on each of 
the three factors. The standard deviations of the three factors 
show the two groups were about equal in homogeneity in their 
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intelligence, reading ability, and the ability to interpret data. 
Both groups were less heterogeneous in their ability to interpret 
data than they were in intelligence or reading ability. 

One method of comparing the improvement of the experi- 
mental group in their ability to interpret data with that of the 
conventional group is shown in Table I. This table shows the 
total change, positive or negative, in percentage score points in 
each of the seven scores for the 40 students in each group, as 
well as the mean change in each of the seven scores for each 
group. Perhaps a description of the method of calculation of 
the PTF score changes (second row) will clarify the meaning 
of the figures in this table. 


TABLE I 
CHANGES IN Eacu oF SEVEN PERCENTAGE ScorEs DETERMINED 
BY THE INTERPRETATION-OF-DaTa TEsTs 





ExPERIMENTAL Group CoNVENTIONAL GRouP 





Total Change | Mean Change | Total Change | Mean Change 
| in Percentage | in Percentage | in Percentage in Percentage 





Scores | Scores Scores Scores 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

Total score.... +153 + 3.8 + 52 +1.3 
Probably true-false | + 39 + 1.0 —140 — 3.5 
Insufficient data +285 +7.1 +126 + 3.2 
True-false statements | + 74 | +1.9 +321 +8.0 
Caution score...... + 44 | +1.1 —121 — 3.0 
Crudeness score | —129 | —3.2 — 12 —0.3 
Rashness score.... —119 — 3.0 + 63 +1.6 


In the experimental group the PTF scores of 18 students 
increased 259 percentage points, those of 9 students remained 
constant, and those of 13 students decreased 220 percent- 
age points. Hence, the total change in percentage points is 
259-220 or +39 percentage points (Column 2). If this 
change is divided by the total number of students in the group, 
the mean change is found to be +1.0 (Column 3). 

In the conventional group the P7'’F scores of 13 students 
increased 137 percentage points, those of 7 students remained 
constant, and those of 20 students decreased 277 percentage 
points. Hence, the total change in percentage points is 137-277 
or —1I40 percentage points (Column 4). If this change is 
divided by the total number of students in the group, the mean 
change is found to be —3.5 (Column 5). 

Thus, the improvement of students in the experimental 
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group in their ability to judge statements which must be quali- 
fied as probably true or probably false is 4.5 percentage points 
greater than that of the students in the conventional group. 
Similarly, the students in the experimental group improved to 
a greater extent in total scores and in insufficient-data scores 
than those in the conventional group. 

It is significant that the improvement of the students in the 
conventional group to judge true-false statements was more 
than four times as great as that of the students in the experi- 
mental group. It is important to recall that the exercises used 
in the experimental group were intended primarily to help 
students to improve in their ability to judge statements which 
must be qualified as probably true or probably false and to 
recognize statements which have insufficient evidence to support 
them. Little if any attention was given to those statements 
which were obviously true or false. The instructor felt that 
students had been overexercised in judging statements as true 
or false and hoped to throw the emphasis on the making of 
judgments in the areas of probable truth-falsity and of insuffi- 
cient data. That he succeeded is evidenced by the data. 

Moreover, since the students in the conventional group were 
not practiced specifically in the making of true-false decisions, 
we may suppose that their improvement in this ability was 
fostered by the general method of instruction. 

An examination of the fifth and seventh rows of Table I 
throws additional light on this speculation. While the students 
in the experimental group became more cautious in interpreting 
data, those in the conventional group became less cautious, and 
although students in the experimental group tended to become 
less rash in interpreting data, those in the conventional group 
tended to become more rash. Both groups tended to become 
less crude in their interpretation of data, although the experi- 
mental group improved to a much greater degree in this ability. 


SECOND type of comparison may be concerned with the 

development of students whose final test scores change 
from the pretest scores in accordance with a given pattern. 
Such a comparison is presented in Table II. 

The first pattern is the pattern of development which rep- 
resents the objective of the learning sought in the experimental 
group. The techniques used in this group were specifically 
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designed to enable students to get practice in making judgments 
not only in the area of truth-falsity but also in the areas of 
probable truth-falsity and insufficient data. It was hoped that 
this practice would enable them to improve in their judgment 
of interpretations which must be qualified and in their ability to 
recognize interpretations which have insufficient evidence to 
support them. It was assumed that such practice would not 
impair a student’s ability to make true-false decisions, but would 
improve his accuracy in making such decisions. Further it was 
hoped that the procedure used in the experimental group would 


TABLE II 
NumBERs oF STUDENTs DEVELOPING ACCORDING 
To SPECIFIED PATTERNS 








Patterns of Development Experimental | Conventional 
Group Group 


(1) 


- Increase in TOT, PTF, ID, and TF scores; more | 
cautious, fewer crude, and fewer rash errors ‘ 

. Increase in TOT, PTF, ID, and TF scores; fewer 
cautious, fewer crude, and fewer rash errors i 

- Increase in TOT, PTF, ID, and TF scores; fewer 
cautious, fewer crude, and more rash errors | 

. Increase in TOT, PTF, ID, and TF scores; fewer 


cautious, more crude, and fewer rash errors | 
.Increase in TOT, PTF, and ID, decrease in TF | 
scores; miscellaneous errors... . 

. Increase in TOT and PTF, decrease in JD, mixed TF 
scores; miscellaneous errors..... 

. Increase in TOT and JD, decrease | in ‘PTF, mixed TF 
scores; miscellaneous errors... . 

- Increase in TOT and TF, mixed PTF ‘ead ID scores; | 
miscellaneous errors. 

. Decrease in TOT, PTF, and 1D, increase in TF 
scores; fewer cautious, more crude, and more rash 
errors ... 

. Decrease in ‘TOT, ‘PTF, and ID, increase in TF 
scores; mixed cautious, fewer crude, and more rash 
errors ... 

. Decrease in “TOT ‘and 1D, increase in PTF, mixed 
TF scores; miscellaneous errors. . . 

. Decrease in TOT and PTF, increase in “ID, mized | 
TF scores; miscellaneous errors 





tend to make students more cautious, less crude, and less rash 
in their interpretation of data. Table II shows how far these 
hypotheses were justified. Eight students in the experimental 
group realized the objective while none of those in the control 
group showed such a pattern of development. 

It is significant to note that all eight students who realized 
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the first pattern had undertaken individual remedial work with 
the instructor after the results of the interpretation-of-data 
pretests were available. Six other students undertook such work 
but failed to realize the objective. Three of these students 
developed in accordance with the second pattern, while the other 
three are to be found in miscellaneous patterns. The only dif- 
ference between the first and second pattern is that the students 
developing in accordance with the former became more cautious 
while those in the latter became less cautious. Just how much 
caution students should exercise in formulating hypotheses is a 
difficult problem to decide. It seems reasonable, however, to 
conclude that those students who are interested in improving 
their ability to interpret data to the extent of undertaking 
individual remedial work showed greater improvement than 
did those who participated only in the classwork of the 
experimental group. 

The ninth pattern is regarded as the least desirable pattern 
of development. While the students increased in their ability 
to recognize true-false statements, they decreased in their ability 
to judge those statements which were probably true, probably 
false, or which had insufficient data to support them. Moreover, 
they became less cautious, more crude, and more rash in their 
interpretation of data. Whereas eight students in the conven- 
tional group developed in accordance with the ninth pattern, 
only three in the experimental group so developed. It would 
seem that the practices of the experimental group tended to 
confuse fewer students in regard to techniques of interpretation 
than those of the conventional group. 

Only one-fifth of the students of either group, however, 
developed in accordance with either the first or the ninth pat- 
tern. Four-fifths of each group developed in accordance with 
some one of the other ten patterns listed in the table. Some 
students in both groups whose total scores were higher on the 
final test than on the pretest increased their probably true-false 
scores while decreasing their insufficient-data scores (see Pattern 
6) and vice versa (see Pattern 7). Other students increased 
either their probably true-false score or their insufficient-data 
score although their total scores were lower on the final test 
than on the pretest (see Patterns 11 and 12). 

Perhaps the two most significant patterns are those num- 
bered 1 and 9. The median percentage scores on both final test 
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and pretest of the eight students in the experimental group who 
developed in accordance with the first pattern are shown in 
Columns 2 and 3 of Table III. Likewise the median percentage 
scores on both final test and pretest of the eight students in the 
conventional group who developed in accordance with Pattern 
g are shown in Columns 4 and 5 of the same table. It is possible 
from an inspection of these medians to sense something of the 
magnitude of the changes which have been referred to in Table 
II. Note particularly that the median true-false score for the 
experimental group remains the same on both pretest and final 
test while it increases for the conventional group. This fact is 
in accordance with the conclusions which followed from our 
study of Table 1. These medians show, too, in a striking way 


TABLE III 
CoMPARISON OF THE MEDIAN PERCENTAGE ScorEs OF E1GHT STUDENTS IN 
THE ExPERIMENTAL GROUP WITH THOSE OF EIGHT STUDENTS 
IN THE CONVENTIONAL GrRouP 






| 
| EXPERIMENTAL STUDENTs | CONVENTIONAL STUDENTS 
Pretest | Final Test 


(1) (2) (3) 


Pretest Final Test 











Total . 54.0 66.5 

Probably true-false 41.0 50.0 

Insufficient data | 56.0 81.0 

True-false 88.0 88.0 

Cautious errors 17.0 29.0 

Crude errors | 21.0 6.0 

Rash errors | 37-5 | 20.5 | 29.5 





the increasing caution of eight students in the experimental 
group as compared with the decreasing caution of eight students 
in the conventional group (see Row 5); the decreasing crude- 
ness of the experimental students in comparison with the increas- 
ing crudeness of the conventional ones (see Row 6); the 
decreasing rashness of students practiced in the experimental 
techniques as compared with the increasing rashness of those 
practiced in conventional procedures (see Row 7). The 
medians also show the increasing ability of the experimental 
students to judge probably true-false statements in contrast to 
the decreasing ability of the conventional ones (see Row 2); 
the increasing ability of the students in one group to recognize 
insufficient-data statements as compared to the decreasing ability 


of those students in the other group (see Row 3). 
[Continued on page 390] 



































Interpretation of Data and Reading 
Ability in the Social Studies 


By PAUL R. GRIM 


() rec examinations originally measured only the 


retention of information and the acquisition of certain 

skills. Major emphasis was first placed upon the objec- 
tivity of tests, and somewhat later upon reliability. Test items 
were usually constructed from an analysis of the informational 
content of the courses. Finally, when the issue of constructing 
tests or techniques of appraisal for each objective of a course 
arose, a number of educators and technicians insisted that a 
high degree of relationship existed between the measurement 
of information and other educational objectives; that is, they 
held that the ability to recall facts and information was a valid 
index of ability to achieve other more intangible objectives.’ 
The work of Tyler and Frutchey at Ohio State University 
seemed definitely to discredit this point of view, at least in the 
area of science. They found that the correlation between in- 
formation tests and other tangible objectives was relatively low. 
Hence, they concluded that tests should be constructed for each 
significant objective of a course.” 

In the social-studies curriculum of the Campus Junior High 
School, Washington State Normal School, Bellingham, we 
accept the latter point of view. We believe that modern 
education should help our boys and girls achieve a variety of 
goals. Pupils and teacher determined these goals co-operatively 
at the beginning of the school year. These objectives were: 

To learn to think better in social situations 

To learn to recognize social problems and to be concerned 

with their solution 

To develop consistent social attitudes 

To develop better working habits and study skills 

To learn functional information 

To explore vocational opportunities 

To develop co-operation and to share in the participation of 

group activities 

1 Wood, Ben D. Measurement in Higher Education. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company, 1923. p. 163. 


* Tyler, R. W. Constructing Achievement Tests. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1934. p. 5. 
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Curricular experiences were jointly selected by pupils and 
teacher to achieve these objectives. These experiences were 
usually based upon a problem stated in terms of certain aspects 
of contemporary social problems. The following are some of 
the problems which we studied: consumer education, housing, 
community health, motion pictures, power, the farmer, con- 
servation, and traffic safety. We utilized motion pictures, the 
radio, newspapers, interviews, surveys, and excursions in study- 
ing these problems, as well as periodical and textual materials. 
We urged the pupils to keep a personal record of their progress 
toward the stated goals. The appraisal program was cumulative 
and more or less comprehensive. Anecdotal records, attitude 
tests, informational tests, interpretation-of-data tests, applica- 
tion-of-principle tests, generalization tests, social-sensitivity 
tests, and tests of propaganda were utilized in attempting to 
secure evidence regarding the changes in the behavior of pupils 
which would represent achievement of the various objectives. 


A a result of a discussion of evaluation in our institution, a 
question arose regarding the kind of behavior which was 
actually measured by the tests of interpretation of data. It was 
asked if these tests were not fundamentally reading tests, and 
if it were necessary to construct separate instruments for apprais- 
ing this behavior. Since we had just previously given the 
Progressive Achievement Test to all pupils, and it contained a 
section on “reading interpretation,” it seemed that we could test 
the assumption that the two types of tests were appraising 
similar behaviors. 

We had constructed the interpretation-of-data tests from 
various kinds of social-science facts.* Pupils were directed to 
check valid interpretations, items which were probably true or 
probably false, and those interpretations not warranted by the 
data. One typical interpretation test was selected for Grades 
VII, VIII, and IX, respectively. The test for the seventh grade 
concerned the conservation of natural resources; the eighth- 
grade test dealt with the income and standard of living of the 
farmer; and the ninth-grade instrument pertained to problems 
of community health. Scores were determined for the various 
types of responses, and a total score given each pupil. There 
were approximately 30 pupils in each grade. 


® The reliability of the interpretation-of-data tests has been studied with many differ- 
ent groups and found to be well above .go. 
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Coefficients of correlation were determined for the scores of 
the reading tests (of the Progressive Achievement Tests, inter- 
mediate battery) with the scores of the interpretation-of-data 
tests for each of the three grades. The results of the correlations 
were as follows: seventh grade, .66; eighth grade, .51; and 
ninth grade, .52. These correlations would seem to indicate 
that the two types of tests give similar results, but hardly 
close enough to enable one to be used entirely in the place of 
the other. The pupil who rates high in reading ability may or 
may not stand equally high in his ability to interpret social data. 
Achievement in one is apparently related to the other, but the 
correlation is not positive enough for accurate prediction. 

Hence, it would seem that reading ability and ability to 
interpret data are somewhat related in the social studies, but not 
definitely enough to consider them as a single behavior. Both 
are important objectives in the social studies, but apparently 
each should be evaluated with a separate test or technique. 

[Vol. XIX, No. 13] 


Investigations of Teacher Supply 
and Demand Reported in 1939 


By R. H. ELIASSEN ann EARL W. ANDERSON 


r NAHE Most comprehensive reports of teacher supply and 


demand during 1939 were two Doctors’ dissertations 
by Neagley (24) for Pennsylvania and Bailey (2) for 
Vermont. Three Masters’ theses are reported in this year’s 
summary, (4, 10, 30). There is an unusually large number of 
reports of teacher-placement offices." In addition to these there 
were two reports covering the success in placements in a number 
of institutions. These were by Ludeman for all institutions in 
the state of South Dakota (18) and by Strebel who reported 
the placement success of 238 institutions preparing teachers. 
This summary of the fifth annual teacher-placement survey of 
the National Institutional Teacher Placement Association in- 
cludes comparisons of placement with each of the two preceding 
years (27). 
During 1938-39 there was a rather general decrease in the 
percentage of teachers placed throughout most of the country. 


* See references 1, 3, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 16, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, and 26. 
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Strebel reported a reduction in the placement of total grad- 
uates from 83 per cent for 1936-37 to 68 per cent for 1937-38 
although since 1933 the reports of placements had improved 
year by year (27). No satisfactory explanation is given for this 
situation, but economic conditions, new tenure laws, and the 
decrease in birth rate are blamed in part. Leith found a lag of 
about 15 months between business expansion or contraction and 
increase or decrease in teacher placement (15). With few 
exceptions, commercial subjects, home economics, industrial 
arts, music, physical education, and art continue to offer best 
opportunities of employment in teaching. At Ohio State Uni- 
versity all who were prepared to teach agricultural education, 
music, home economics, nursing education, and commercial 
education (including shorthand) were placed. Twenty-one of 
22 majors in industrial arts were placed and 15 out of 16 
women who specialized in physical education were successful in 
finding positions (1). At the University of Indiana placements 
in home economics and in music were 95 and 85 per cent, 
respectively (21). 


fie subjects in which the opportunities of securing teaching 
positions are least promising are about the same as reported 
in preceding summaries. English, social studies, and modern 
languages usually are most overcrowded. In Pennsylvania, 
Neagley finds that the number of persons certified each year to 
teach English, social studies, and modern languages was at least 
ten times greater than the demand for the subjects; physics, 
chemistry, agriculture, and library seemed to maintain a fair 
balance between supply and demand (24). Carrington reports 
that only 9 out of 24 majors in social studies secured positions 
at his institution (3). The poor showing of English and social 
studies is often due to the excessive number who major in these 
fields. Chase reveals that at the University of Wyoming 31 out 
of 50 candidates for teaching prepared to teach English, 26 
prepared to teach social studies, and 20 prepared to teach a 
foreign language (4). He emphasizes that this is too large a 
proportion compared with the number trained in the other 
fields. At Indiana University, Moore reports that in English 
only 9 out of 25 secured teaching positions, whereas the records 
for speech — 33 per cent, commerce — 35 per cent, mathe- 
matics — 44 per cent, and physical education (men)—52 per 
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cent, indicate that persons in these areas have difficulty in 
securing positions (21). 

Some interesting data concerning the supply and demand 
for commercial teachers are presented by Tarkington (29). In 
replies of state superintendents of education to a questionnaire, 
20 states reported that the supply was less than the demand, 
19 stated that the supply and demand were fairly well balanced, 
and nine states had an oversupply of commercial teachers. The 
report for the preceding year indicated that 5 states had an 
oversupply, 27 had an undersupply, and 17 had the right pro- 
portion. This would seem to indicate that the supply of 
commercial teachers is gradually approaching the demand. 

One of the most discouraging situations reported is the lack 
of opportunities for the Negro students who qualify to teach in 
public schools. At Ohio State University only one out of twelve 
secured positions in 1938 (1). 

At least five of the investigators stress the increasing demand 
for men teachers in high schools. In Vermont the percentage of 
men teachers increased from 25 per cent in 1930-31 to 35 per 
cent in 1937-38 (2). Foster found that one-fourth of the 
teachers in 1936 were men, whereas one-third of those studying 
to be teachers were men. He thus concludes that there will be 
an increase in the proportion of men teachers in the next few 
years (9). 

Some states rely on many teachers from outside sources. 
This is particularly true in Vermont (2) and Wyoming (4, 30). 
In Pennsylvania the proportion of new teachers from outside 
the state is approximately 9 per cent (24). Clement remarks 
that 10 per cent of the new teachers in California come from 
out of the state (5). New Jersey also relies on a supply of 
teachers from other states (17). Miss Clement declares that 
from an educational point of view it is highly desirable that 
teachers have easy passage from one section of the country to 
another. In her estimation it would be a mistake to restrict 
employment of new teachers to those trained within the state. 
She feels that the growing custom of exchange teachers as per- 
mitted in California will prove beneficial in terms of fresh ideas 
and new points of view (5). 

The accurate determination of teacher demand is compli- 
cated by the tendency of school administrators in small systems 
to assign to teachers subjects in which they did not prepare in 
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college. Therefore placement percentages in the various major 
fields do not indicate a reliable index of opportunities in those 
fields. According to Anderson too many teach subjects other 
than their major. Thus at Ohio State only 32 per cent of those 
majoring in English secured positions involving the teaching 
of any class in English, although 64 per cent of the English 
majors did secure teaching positions. Similarly, 11 persons 
trained for secondary teaching taught in elementary schools (1). 
This situation, plus the fact that most new teachers must teach 
more than one subject, leads Moritz to recommend that all 
registrants be urged to prepare themselves for meeting the 
teaching requirements in at least three fields (22). 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Efficiency 


EMOocCRACY is long on good ideas, but it is short on 
1) efficiency. Its belief in the worth of the individual 

takes many forms. It believes that good health is the 
birthright of everybody, but it does not do much about it except 
as each man looks out for himself or doctors give free service. 
A totalitarian state which believes in healthy citizens passes 
orders down the line and sets machinery promptly in motion. 
Present democracies believe in preparedness, but months and 
years are spent in arguing about the best forms of preparation. 
A totalitarian state can make the people concerned get together 
and begin to do something right away whether they want to or 
not. A democracy believes in recreation for young people, but 
such programs are the last to receive support and the first to be 
curtailed when public revenues decrease. Democracy believes 
in good housing, but slum clearance is handicapped at every 
turn by the selfish interests of avowed democrats. A totalitarian 
state which wants good housing gets something done about the 
matter by bringing the recalcitrants in line. 

Do we have to go totalitarian to get efficiency? Hitler says, 
“Yes.” We say, “No.” It is possible to reach prompt decisions 
in a democracy upon two conditions: The citizens must believe 
in the ideals of democracy, and their thinking must be well- 
informed and logical. 

To bring these conditions to pass is politically the primary 
purpose of the school. Some of our teachers are critical of 
democratic forms. They say that we do not have freedom of 
the press, that the advertisers dominate newspaper policies. 
They claim that we do not have freedom of speech, that many 
instances of suppression of free speech are on record. Recently 
they must have seen that even allowing for deficiencies in these 
ideals, we in America have freedom beyond that of the totali- 
tarian states. By and large as a profession, we are more inter- 
ested in examining the corns and bunions of the athlete than in 
measuring his sturdiness of heart and his strength of muscle. 
School men need to be less supercilious and more appreciative. 
Our teachers must be constructive, they must express their 
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beliefs by their loyalty to democratic ideals, and while striving 
to improve the practices of democracy they must realize that 
after all their function is not to throw the athlete out of the 
race but to remove his corns. 


HE school first should develop in its pupils warm and 

friendly attitudes toward the ideals of democracy. Later, 
when these have been developed in the young, it will be neces- 
sary to call attention to defects in practices and seek ways of 
improving them, constructively, not in a spirit of cynicism 
and despair. 

To carry on and to improve the democratic way of life the 
children must be taught by the school to think clearly. The 
primary obligation of the educator is to graduate students of 
public affairs who are informed on current issues, who can 
formulate basic principles of action, and who can meet new 
situations as they arise. 

The United States has one hundred and thirty million per- 
sons who have to reach a common conclusion while a totalitarian 
state has only one. The efficiency of the single-master state can 
be achieved in our democracy by developing in the millions a 
love for democracy and by teaching them to put the basic ideals 
of their nation promptly into practice. 

W.W.C. 
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Houmes, Rocer W. The Rhyme of Reason: a Guide to Accurate and Mature 
Thinking. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939. xiii+-516 pp. 
The modern textbook must be entertaining as well as instructive. The 
present volume makes a definite effort to fulfill this requirement. Logic is 
presented as the study of the thinking process, and thought as a game to be 
played, seriously or lightly. Beginning with man’s interest in the solution of 
puzzles the book proceeds to the solving of larger puzzles of human life and 
the structure of the universe. It becomes finally an introduction to the whole 
field of philosophy and its history, as well as to the specific problems of logic. 
The author is thoroughly acquainted with the conceptions and techniques 

of symbolic logic, presents as much as the beginning student could be expected 
to grasp readily, and occasionally introduces his own novel interpretations. In 
general, there is a commendable moderation in symbolism as compared with 
some other “elementary” textbooks in the field; but many of the exercises 
proposed for consideration involve thought processes so intricate that it would 
be impossible to describe them in terms of the principles presented in the text 
itself. This leaves analysis a process of guessing until one hits upon a solution 
that will work. Doubtless this is the way much “thinking” actually goes on. 
It is a question whether it is a good exemplification of the ideal of logic. The 


serious application of the thinking processes in real life is probably a less 
spectacular thing than one might surmise from the book, readable though it is. 
ALBERT E. AvEYy 


Montessori, Maria. The Secret of Childhood. ‘Translated by Barbara Bar- 
clay Carter. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1939. xi--286 pp. 
William Boyd, in his From Locke to Montessori (London: Harrap, 
1914), has summarized a development of child study and educational method 
that should be better known. Itard’s pioneer work with his “wild boy” 
inspired Seguin in working out his system of “physiological education” for the 
mentally subnormal. Special classes for pupils unable to make satisfactory 
progress in a standard school curriculum followed. Other adaptations of our 
mass education processes to the individual differences in children, normal and 
gifted, as well as subnormal, have been developed, most notable among them 
being those designated as “progressive education.” 

It is doubtful whether Dr. Montessori has had any considerable direct 
influence on these developments in the United States, yet her experimental 
work and her educational theories and methods have had so much in common 
with educational progress in this country that this restatement of her credo 
has more than passing interest. 

Montessori has been a true disciple of Seguin. Her methods, her “didactic 
material,” and much of her thinking show her acknowledged indebtedness to 
him. Like Seguin, she began with mentally defective children, and then 
made application of the same principles to normal children. With her Casa 
dei Bambini she was a pioneer in the nursery-school movement, and this 
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statement of her educational theory is particularly concerned with children 
of preschool age. 

The child, she says, is an alien in adult society. Adults, whether parents, 
teachers, or nurses, tend to exercise a tyranny that is directed toward making 
a child thus and so according to an adult pattern; but the pattern should be 
set by the very nature of the child. His “normalization,” a concept that is 
central in Dr. Montessori’s thinking, should come through work—freedom to 
work in a helpful environment. To be helpful, this environment must be 
scientifically planned, and the teacher or “directress” must be trained to note 
and follow the trends of the child’s emergent activity. 

Dr. Montessori still adheres to her distinction, which to many of us has 
always seemed rather arbitrary, between didactic material and toys. Toys do 
not allow children to exercise any real activity, but provide them with ideas 
and illusions. “Toys, in fact, seem to present a useless environment which 
cannot lead to any concentration of the spirit and which has no purpose.” 
Or, “The adult leaves the child free only in his games, or better, only with 
his toys, in the conviction that these form a world in which he will be 
happy.” Or, “It is the only freedom that the adult has allowed to man in 
the venerable age of infancy, at the time when he should be setting the roots 
of a higher life. Such ‘divided’ children are considered very intelligent, 
especially at school, but undisciplined and untidy. But in our specially pre- 
pared environments we see them all at once fix themselves upon some task, 
and then their excited fantasies and their restless movements disappear 
together; a calm, serene child attached to reality, begins to work out his 
elevation through work. Normalization has been achieved.” 

That Dr. Montessori has been a keen observer of young children cannot 
be questioned. The reader will find a wealth of examples of the reactions of 
these children in concrete situations. Her warnings against misinterpretation 
of these reactions should be welcome to any thoughtful teacher or parent. We 
may not find ourselves agreeing with all her conclusions in regard to the 
nature of the child, or her almost mystical optimism as to how his personality 
will be liberated in a scientifically planned environment, but we can certainly 


agree with her on most of her points of emphasis. 
6 P P Francis N. MaxFIELD 





ExsBrEE, Wittarp S. The American Teacher: Evolution of a Profession in 
a Democracy. New York: American Book Company, 1939. ix-+566 pp. 
The American Teacher is an account of the public-school teaching profes- 
sion in the United States from colonial times to the present. It covers many 
aspects of the subject, including the social composition, education, certification, 
selection, compensation and economic status, and tenure of teachers; voluntary 
professional associations; and attitude of the public. It is divided into three 
parts dealing respectively with the colonial period, the period from the Revo- 
lution to the close of the Civil War, and the period from 1865 to the present. 
Within each of these parts the treatment is topical, each chapter dealing with 
one aspect of the subject. As a well-organized and scholarly work and as the 
first attempt to deal with its subject in a comprehensive way, it is an important 
contribution to the literature of American education. 
It has one important shortcoming—the lack of adequate summarization 
and interpretation. The author recognizes the importance of the social, polit- 
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ical, and economic milieu in which the teaching profession lives and moves 
and has its being; but he assumes a knowledge of this on the part of the reader 
and gives but little attention to it or its relationship to the developments with 
which he deals. There is no summary of either the book as a whole or any of 


its parts. Hence it tends too much to have the character of a series of short 


histories rather than a unified treatment. 
R. H. EcKELBERRY 


Stavson, S. R. Character Education in a Democracy. New York: Association 
Press, 1939. xii-+-226 pp. 

In an earlier book the author “outlined a practice and point of view by 
means of which all aspects of the human personality are called into unitary 
function through appropriate educative situations.” In his present volume he 
extends this approach to include the total setting in which we live and to 
outline the effect of group pressures and culture in shaping character. The 


treatment is obscure. 
W. W. CuartTeErRs 


Wau, J. E. Watiace. Minor Mental Maladjustments in Normal People. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1939. vi-+-298 pp. 

This book, based on autobiographical statements of personality maladjust- 
ments, is described by its author as a “casebook for the use of students of 
Mental Hygiene, Psychology, Education, Child Development, Sociology, and 
the Formation of Personality Traits.” It covers such problems as fears and 
phobias, dreads, anxieties and worries, bashfulness, feelings of inferiority and 
inadequacy, obsessions and compulsions, dreams, nightmares, somnambulism, 
somniloquism, and daydreaming, as well as a number of other conditions which 
are referred to in terms of their origin or initial stimulus: for example, those 
produced by specific processes of emotional conditioning; by criticism, sarcasm, 
ridicule, nagging, and threats; by unfavorable comparisons; by superstitious 
beliefs; by results of parental behavior patterns and home treatment; by school 
situations and teachers’ attitudes; by physical handicaps, defects, or appear- 
ances; by attitudinal sets and biases. The last four chapters of the book present 
cases of behavior maladjustments; of habits hard to overcome; of overfastid- 
iousness and overscrupulousness; of food fads, antipathies, caprices, and 
idiosyncrasies. 

Any reviewer should apologize for subjecting the reader to such a detailed 
list of items as the preceding paragraph contains, but it is impossible to present 
any adequate picture of the scope of this book without doing so. The author 
takes the reader into his confidence quite as thoroughly in the first chapter of 
the book in which he discusses his purposes and the nature of the investigation. 
It is necessary to read this carefully in order to get into the swing of the book, 
which is in many respects a departure from the ordinary case presentation. 
The autobiographical form of the case summaries, their fresh style, their 
freedom from pedantic detail, and their evidence of being written by persons 
possessing partial orientation as to their meanings, or in the process of acquiring 
such orientation, combine to produce an unusual study. 

Although the volume is intended to be a companion to the book Person- 
ality Maladjustments and Mental Hygiene by the same author, it will have a 
far wider use than as a supplementary textbook, referring as it does to the 
standard recent textbooks in the mental hygiene field, 
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The book is well indexed, by topics as well as by cases. Each chapter is 
preceded by questions indicating some of the values to be derived from the 
material. Numerous cross references to other textbooks relate the cases to 
sources of theoretical discussion prepared by various other experts in the field. 

Entity L. Stocp1Ly 


Jersitp, ARTHUR T., AND Fire, Mary D. The Influence of Nursery School 
Experience on Children’s Social Adjustments. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1939. xi-+-112 pp. (Child Development 
Monographs, No. 25) 

This volume is a study of the social behavior of eighteen nursery-school 
children, eleven boys and seven girls, who were in the three-year-old nursery- 
school group at the Child Development Institute, Teachers College, during 
1934-35- 

The method used is the modified diary method, “in which the observer 
attempts to follow one child at a time and records as much as possible of what 
that child says and does, together with as much as can be observed and recorded 
of the behavior of the children with whom the child under direct observation 
comes in contact.” The observations were made during the free play period. 
There were ten fifteen-minute observations of each child in the fall, and five 
eight-minute observations of each child in the spring. 

The study indicates varied responses to the nursery-school situation. For 
the most part there was an increase from the fall to spring in the number of 
social contacts which the children made. Two of the children, however, 
showed a loss rather than a gain in social contacts. 

The analysis of the responses indicates on the whole that the children 
retained their own individuality while at the same time they learned to find 


satisfaction in social intercourse with one another. 
Ama tie K. NELson 


Columbus, Ohio 


Conx.in, Epmunp S., anp FREEMAN, Frank S. Introductory Psychology for 
Students of Education. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1939. 
xi++557 pp- 

The purpose of this book, according to its authors, is to arrange the 
material so as to make it useful primarily for those who want to follow their 
course in introductory psychology with work in education or educational 
psychology. 

In keeping with the trend in modern psychology, the authors tend to get 
away from instincts as guides of human behavior. They admit the existence 
of a few native propensities, however, and see human behavior as the result 
of a process of interaction between the environment on the one hand and the 
unfolding native propensities of the individual on the other. Education, 
then, becomes the process of promoting such conditions as are favorable to 
this process of interaction. 

Particularly to be commended is this book for its discussion of personality, 
which the authors believe to be largely dependent upon culture; of imagina- 
tion and thinking; and of the attributes of behavior, under which they list 
attention, interests, and attitudes. 

To the reader who is not a specialist in the field of psychology, certain 
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statements of this book appear rather striking: for example, that the human 
brain is said to improve functionally until the age of 20—a direct refutation 
of the theory once held that the mental age remains constant after the age 
of 13. Elsewhere, we find that there is no causal connection between use of 
tobacco and low grades in school, and that alcohol varies in its effect according 
to how fatigued one is, how much intelligence one has, and how well inte- 
grated is one’s personality. In connection with a discussion of sleep, we learn 
that one does not actually sleep more deeply at one time than at another, nor 
does one forget so fast when asleep as when awake. At the same time, the au- 
thors believe most of the experiments on sleep up to now have been ineffective. 

On the whole, the book will be found to contain a comprehensive treat- 


ment of the fundamentals of psychology. Jesse J. Pucu 


Zanesville, Ohio 


Bruce, Wiruiam. Principles of Democratic Education. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Incorporated, 1939. xvi+-382 pp. 

The author has presented in an intelligent and interesting fashion his 
analysis of many educational conflicts facing us today. The simplicity and con- 
creteness of treatment, the fairness with which dissenting views are presented, 
and the excellent bibliographical sources make this volume well worth reading. 


Epcar DALE 


Matutory, Vircit S. The Relative Difficulty of Certain Topics in Mathe- 
matics for Slow-Moving Ninth Grade Pupils. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1939. x+179 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 769) 

Mr. Mallory has long been interested in the sort of mathematics best 
suited to the “slow-moving pupil” and he undertook this interesting study for 
the purpose of finding an answer to the question, “What topics in mathematics 
are suited for the ninth grade slow learning pupil, having due regard to his 
ability, to satisfying his computational needs, and to arousing his interest and 
co-operation?” He defined the “slow-moving pupil . . . as one with an 
1.Q. of 109 or below, who has demonstrated difficulty in mathematics either 
by means of objective tests, by teacher’s marks, or both,” and his conclusions 
are based on the results obtained from his work with 511 pupils, each of whom 
met this definition and none of whom had previously taken ninth-grade 
mathematics. These pupils represented 11 different communities, and the 27 
experimental classes were taught by 16 different teachers. Mr. Mallory pro- 
vided these teachers with experimental material and through bi-weekly con- 
ferences with them he was able to guide the experiment in such a manner that 
certain agreed upon principles of method were operative in each classroom. 

He reports that “co-operation on the part of the pupil, obtained through 
convincing him of the value to him of a knowledge of mathematics, became a 
keynote in the entire course,” although he fails to point out just how this 
“convincing” was accomplished. No attempt is made “to justify algebra or 
any other topic on the ground of usefulness,” the problem being to discover 
which of the topics selected from arithmetic, algebra, and intuitive geometry 
these “slow-moving pupils” were able to master. Tables are given showing 
the relative difficulty of the items studied, and test results are analyzed for 
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such values as improvement in computational ability, improvement in arith- 
metic reasoning, the relation of 1.Q. to success in the mastery of certain topics 
in algebra and intuitive geometry, and the advisability of pupils of this sort 
following a regular course in algebra. The conclusions are concisely and 
clearly presented, and throw added light on a problem which has long been 
the focus of attention among thoughtful teachers of mathematics. 

Harotp P. Fawcetr 


Pressey, S. L.; Janney, J. E.; ann KuuHien, R. G. Life: @ Psychological 
Survey. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1939. xxxiii+654 pp. 

Janney, J. E. Laboratory Workbook in Psychology, to Accompany “Life: a 
Psychological Survey.’ New York: Harper and Brothers, 1939. 154 pp. 

Life is a valuable summary of the findings in various fields of social 
science. While the material shows the results of experiments in various fields, 
it is not a dry compendium. The materials have been chosen to present to 
the student those data which he will find useful in orienting himself to the 
world. It presents facts about the growth of the individual and the nature of 
the social and economic system in which he develops, in particular in the 
United States. Each chapter has a summary giving in more general terms the 
conclusions which the authors have reached, so that the reader may check his 
own conclusions with theirs. 

The use of charts and tables from authoritative sources adds to the value 
of the discussion throughout. The use of brief case studies at many points 
makes the material concrete and interesting for the beginning reader. The 
more advanced student will appreciate that the statements made are not 
sweeping in nature, but are discriminating. Incompleteness of the studies now 
on hand, with the need for further experimentation to complete the material 
needed for thorough analysis, is shown throughout. 

The accompanying workbook is of value to teacher and students alike. 
It sets up problems which are useful in pointing out proper methods of 
research, The answering of the problems gives the student materials which 
are of practical significance in his own life. The workbook as a whole extends 
the scope of the textbook by making local applications of principles presented 
in the text. 

While there is no need for every student to do every exercise, each student 
will learn a great deal in the field of scientific inquiry from those exercises 
which he does. The book also helps the teacher to adapt the work load to 


the individual abilities and needs of students. 
KATHARINE B. GREENE 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


MursELL, JaMEs L. Educational Psychology. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1939. x-+318 pp. 

This book may be described as an eclectic treatment of the conventional 
problems of educational psychology. Notable good points include an informa- 
tive analysis of the theory of intelligence measurement and a plan for evalu- 
ating intelligence tests; a synthetic treatment of transfer apparently adapted 
from Mursell’s excellent presentation in his Psychology of Secondary School 
Teaching; effective use of factual materials about individual differences to 
stress the need for individualized instruction; a clear exposition of the impli- 
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cations of laboratory studies of learning for the school; a commendable attempt 
to emphasize social aspects of the learning situation; and a discussion of 
motivation based on a variety of sources. Suggested projects, some of them 
requiring co-operative work, are offered for most of the chapters; the ques- 
tions for discussion should prove stimulating; and the suggested references 
for further reading are selected partly on the basis of availability. 

Some readers will find Mursell’s attitude toward the measurement of the 
“intangible” results of education too pessimistic, and some will wish that 
points of view which are apparently introduced only to be demolished (instinct, 
recapitulation, neurological foundations, and others) had been omitted entirely. 

WiuiaM B. ScHRADER 


Wuitpin, Ouive A., ann Scatty, M. Acatua. The Newer Method in 
Speech Reading for the Hard of Hearing Child. Westminster, Maryland: 
John William Eckenrode, 1939. (Revised Edition). 148 pp. 

Numerous surveys made in the public schools have disclosed a significant 
percentage of hard of hearing children. One of the primary needs of these 
children is instruction in reading the lips. A growing number of public-school 
systems employ trained teachers to give specialized instruction to small groups 
of these children for short periods each week. Miss Whildin, supervisor of 
speech education in the Baltimore public schools, and Miss Scally, a teacher of 
speech reading in the same school system, published this book for use with 
such groups in intermediate grades. 

The book does not deal with the psychology, history, or theories of teach- 
ing hard of hearing children. It is a manual, not for the layman, but for the 
trained teacher of speech reading. It outlines forty units of material, focusing 
on the various speech movements. It contains a mass of drill material with 
concrete suggestions for motivation charts and devices. Each unit is divided 
into two lessons designed to develop the child’s ability to understand a speaker’s 
thought expressed in unrelated sentences, associated sentences, and continuous 
discourse. 

A product of the classroom, the revised edition should be a practical aid 


to teachers in this special area of education. 
P E. R. ABERNATHY 


Ohio State School for the Deaf 


Grant, E. Mitton. Coming of Age: a Frank Study of Adolescence. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1939. 91 pp. 

This small volume is intended for adolescents themselves to read. It 
comes from the press with the approval of a large number of youth leaders 
both lay and professional, Protestant and Catholic. Its author is a Protestant 
clergyman; the Introduction is by a well-known physician, Dr. Richard Cabot. 

In most respects the book is well written and free from sentimental and 
pious preachments. It is based on the following general outline: How I Came 
into My Life (a biological discussion dismissing the stork from consideration) ; 
You Are a Body, Plus (drawing a parallel with school spirit and athletic 
training) ; Problems of the Personality (emphasizing choice and decrying the 
personality which is mere “uninhabited flesh”); the Venereal Diseases; the 
Development of Personality (discussing recreation, intelligence, creative ex- 
periences, and spiritual activities). 
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Some of the outstanding paragraphs are the ones discussing the desirable 
attitude of boys to girls during menstrual periods, the discussion of the sexual 
act itself, and the denial of old forms of thought about self-sex practices. 
These are all written in clear, unemotional language, without the usual self- 
conscious apologies common to such discussions. The only criticism of these 
passages is of one statement which seems to the reviewer totally at variance 
with the trend of modern research when the author says, “My inclusion of 
it [the discussion of masturbation] does not imply that it is a common prac- 
tice.” This seems to leave the impression that it is far less common than 
modern research has shown it to be. The statement would better have been 
omitted entirely, it would seem. 

The author’s discussion of “externally decorative vacuums” seems decid- 
edly in place. He makes impressive use of a quotation on this point from the 
famous artist James Montgomery Flagg, in which the statement, “In selecting 
our Queens of Beauty we have substituted the tape measure . . . for the 
inner light of the spirit,” is outstanding. 

This book is certainly a great improvement upon much of the literature 
on the subject that is available to the ordinary high-school library. 

Emity L. StocpiLy 


Leg, Epwin A., AND OTHERS. Teaching as a Man’s Job. Homewood, Illinois: 
Phi Delta Kappa Professional Education Fraternity, 1938. 79 pp. 

Houte, Crrit O. Teaching as a Career. Chicago: Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1939. 48 pp. 

Each of these books is a brief elementary manual for those who are con- 
sidering teaching as a career. The first, which was prepared by a committee 
of Phi Delta Kappa, is frankly promotional. It “has been written for young 
men. It has been written consciously to interest the best of them in what 
some believe to be the greatest profession to which a man can devote his life.” 
It discusses briefly such topics as the Teacher’s Unique Rdle in a Democracy, 
the American School System, the Teacher at Work, Can I Become a Good 
Teacher? and What Does Teaching Offer Me? While it is promotional it 
is sober rather than overenthusiastic in tone. 

The second book is strictly analytical and informational in purpose. It 
covers much of the same ground as does the first but in a more detailed way. 
It cites numerous studies in support of the generalizations which it makes. 

R. H. EckELBERRY 


Ho.tianp, KENNETH. Youth in European Labor Camps. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1939. xiii-+303 pp. 

Some of the most significant developments in education sometimes come 
from outside the established school systems. For this reason educators need to 
give consideration to the CCC and NYA programs in the United States, and 
further, they need to see the potentialities of these developments in terms of 
similar developments in other nations. 

With this last purpose in mind, the American Youth Commission has pub- 
lished this volume describing labor camps and related programs in Great 
Britain, Austria, Germany before and after Hitler, the Scandinavian countries, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Bulgaria. These 
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descriptions, while outlined with basic facts on personnel, purposes, costs, 
structure, and the like, of the various programs, are more than mere reports. 
Kenneth Holland, member of the staff of the Commission and author of the 
report, writes from personal experience in the camps and out of his own back- 
ground of experience in the CCC. He provides personality sketches, pictures, 
and personal experiences which, in connection with his keen sense for the 
meaning of general events, make the volume of real interest and real signifi- 
cance for an understanding of the why’s and whither’s of these spectacular 
evolutions in recent educational forms for serving needy youth. 

While no extended description is given of similar programs in the United 
States, one is led to conjecture on the meanings of the CCC and the NYA 
for our own educational history. We are glad to know that the Commission 
expects to describe these agencies in a later publication. Mr. Holland’s descrip- 


tion of the European programs is an excellent screen against which to watch 


our native developments. 
P Ross L. Moonry 


Drx, Lester. A Charter for Progressive Education. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. 107 pp. 

This volume contains in compact form the objectives and educational 
policies of the faculty of Lincoln School of Teachers College. These were 
arrived at as a co-operative enterprise although the author-principal of the 
school generously assumes personal responsibility for the formulation of the 
statements comprising the content of the charter. The reader who wishes to 
explore the objectives of the Lincoln School faculty will find the volume useful 
because of its clarity and its literary interest. W: W Cee 


CaLiForniA STATE DEPARTMENT OF Epucation. Music Education in the 
Elementary School. Sacramento, California: California State Department 
of Education, 1939. xvi-+-152 pp. 

One is impressed at first glance by the fine typography of the California 
State Course of Study for Music Education in the Elementary School. \n- 
stead of the usual flimsy binding, poor printing, and unattractive content, the 
reader sees a book well bound in color, adequately illustrated, and so organized 
that any teacher may easily find the what, why, and how of music in the 
school. The chapters on the newer phases of education, namely, integrating 
and creating music, are well discussed and illustrated in keeping with the 
principles of education ably presented in the Foreword and the Preface. Un- 
fortunately, the same thing cannot be said of the second chapter, “The Devel- 
opment of Vocal Music.” Here one finds the same emphasis upon gaining 
certain skills in each grade in keeping with music education of former decades 
and in opposition to the previously mentioned chapters. 

“How to Teach a Rote Song” is an exact replica of former days with 
its exactness on how, rather than its emphasis upon the interest and ability 
of the class. How could an elementary teacher teach creatively in an integrated 
program with such a formidable outline of what to do? There is so much 
material available for children’s singing, other than the timeworn textbooks 
suggested in the list of materials, that the arbitrary limitations of the songs 
make one realize that the literature of the finest songs for children will be 
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denied to both teachers and pupils. A closer integration of the committees 
who worked on the state course of study would have aided in breaking down 
the evident areas in music education and would have caused many supervisors 
to give more than lip service to the principles of modern education upon which 
the whole course is supposed to be built. Much can be learned on how to con- 
struct a course of study from this worth-while contribution, but much is 
still to be desired if music is to function as a joyous thing rather than as a 
prescribed daily lesson. 


The chapter on instrumental music contains much good material and 
many illustrations invaluable in teaching. Its one lack is emphasis upon a 
melodic approach. Important advice in choosing an instrument is included 
and serves well for both the experienced and inexperienced teacher. 


Joseru A. LEEDER 


Improving Ability to Interpret 
Educational Data 
[Continued from page 371 | 


1. superiority of the experimental practices over the con- 
ventional ones in helping students to improve in their 
ability to make reasonable interpretations from data have been 
demonstrated by making two comparisons. First, if the 
changes in percentage scores of all students in the experimental 
group are compared with the changes in percentage scores of all 
students in the conventional group, all scores of the experi- 
mental students except the true-false score show a greater im- 
provement than do those of the conventional group. Second, 
if patterns of individual development in the ability to interpret 
data are studied, eight students in the experimental group de- 
velop in accordance with the most desirable pattern while none 
in the conventional group so develop. Moreover, while eight 
students in the conventional group develop along the least 
desirable pattern, only three students in the experimental group 
so develop. Not only did the members of the experimental 
group show greater improvement in their ability to interpret 
data, but they developed a more critical attitude toward current 


educational problems than did the conventional group. 
[Vol. XTX, No. 13] 








